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In a bomber a GUNNER uses a new 


gunsight lamp that permits him to aim 





directly into the sun — blasting enemy planes 
that otherwise would be invulnerable 


because of the blinding glare. 
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...the name on the GUNSIGHT LAMP is Trestinghouse. 
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On a railroad an ENGINEER gets 
smoother operation — and 25%) more power 
— from his steam locomotive because of a 

revolutionary new steam turbine drive. 
...the name on the TURBINE DRIVE is Westinghouse. 





In an Army arsenal a BALLISTICS 
EXPERT photographs projectiles, smashing 
through armor plate, with an x-ray tube that 

takes a picture in 1/1,000,000th of a second. 


...the name on the X-RAY TUBE is Iiestinghouse. 


On a carrier a PLANE DIRECTOR uses 
a new kind cf elevator to hoist planes on 

deck faster — keeping the deck cleared and 
getting fighters into the air quicker. 
..ethe name on the ELEVATOR is Westinghouse. 
TODAY — Westinghouse skill in research and engineering 


is constantly at work, developing new and better war ma- 
terials for final Victory. 


\ Vestin house TOMORROW — This same research and engineering skill 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES OFFICES EVERYWHERE will mean more dependable, more efficient industrial equip- 
ment and appliances for the home. 


Tune in: JOHN CHARLES THOMAS-Sunday 2:30 pm, EWT, NBC TED MALONE—Mon. Tues. Wed. Evening, Blue Network 
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W. |. Myers 


A Message to the Graduates of 1945 

Our warmest congratulations to you upon 
your graduation from the College of Agricul- 
ture! There have been many distractions dur- 
ing the years you have been with us, and only 
a relatively few persons have been permitted to 
remain in college. Those who have had the 
opportunity were wise to prepare themselves 
for effective service by getting an agricultural- 
college education. The need for men and 
women with such training is great not only be- 
cause of the severe shortage of qualified per- 
sons but also because the management of our 
agricultural production and distribution is of 
high national importance in peace as well as 
in war. I see a bright future for you, with 
opportunity dependent only upon your own 
abilities. 

I wish you success in what you do. Pro- 
gressive advancement depends upon doing your 
best in each assignment you get. It is difficult 
to tell how far you may go or into what fields; 
they may be far from any you have anticipated. 
Men and women are chosen for positions of 
responsibility because of the successes they 
have already achieved; frequently these are in 
fields quite distantly related to the ones in 
which they started. Their demonstrated ability 
to perform with success is their strongest 
recommendation. 

When you leave here, you should choose 
your first employer with care. His reputation 
will be important in determining the kind of 
reputation you will receive. Your association 
with a person or organization of good reputa- 
tion will help you, while one that is not so re- 
cognized will hinder your future progress. You 
are relatively inexperienced now. The methods 
and habits of work you acquire in your first 
jobs will have a definite influence on your fu- 
ture success. 

Association with an organization that is 
known for its sound practices assures others 
that you will have learned to act accordingly. 
Therefore, when you choose your first job, if 
you are fortunate enough to have a choice, 
consider, about wages, what you can learn and 
what your employment will do to your reputa- 
tion. (Continued on page 7) 













































































































































































































































































































IF THE DEAD COULD SPEAK 


I wish I could join you in this celebration. 

I wish I could fall down on my knees, as many of you 
are doing, and thank God that it’s over in Germany—at 
least the worst of it. 

Yes, I’d like to throw my hat in the air, like the rest 
of you, and drink a victory toast, and sing in the streets 
that this is V-E Day. 

But I can’t because I’m not there with you. 

Oh, don’t stop what you’re doing. I never was a killjoy, 
and believe me, I’d join you if I could. 

You’re entitled to a litle time out after the first half— 
or the first quarter, if it turns out to be that. 

The other side—the other enemy, you know—isn’t tak- 
ing time out. The Japs have nothing to celebrate ... un- 
less you give them something. 

I’m afraid I won’t be around for the rest of this war. 
You’ll have to win it without me .. . without quite a 
few thousand of us. 

We didn’t mean to let you down, dying the way we did. 
We sort of hoped to be in on the finish—to laugh and pray 
and maybe cry a little on the big V-Day, the real one. 

Well, you’ll have to take our places, you the living. 

The guys in uniform are on the job already. Some of 
them will be joining us before this V-E Day is over. 

You’ll be back on your job tomorrow, won’t you, bright 
and early? 

I though so, pal. We'll be looking for you. 

The Santa Fe New Mexican 


COMPULSORY MILITARY TRAINING IN PEACE TIME 


“Continue military training of youth,” say many folks. 
Other opinion is violently opposed to continuing this war 
practice. There are valid arguments on both sides of the 
question. Here are some of the reasons commonly offered 
in defense of each of the viewpoints. 


Continue Military Training 

Following the end of hositilities, we shall face a period 
that is neither real peace nor real war, and we shall need 
the military to enforce stability and prevent aggression. 

Second, we need adequate backing to strengthen inter- 
national peace organization. 

Lastly, if we are to preserve peace we must be ready 
for war. As partial payment for peace we may have to 
adjust our normal education system. But freedom is 
worth that price. 

Vs. Compulsory Training 

Compulsion in militaristic education is a sign of our 
distrust in international organization for peace. 

Such training would merely distort the thinking of our 
population into military lines. 

It is too expensive for practicability. Germany has 
proven this. 

Compulsory military training never prevents war. 


Of course we must always be ready to defend what we 
believe is the best way of life for us; and decide 
whether, in years to come, we shall find greater pre- 
paredness from the drill field than from the discipline 
and team work of the baseball diamond. We must decide 
whether courage, cooperation, and clear thinking in meet- 
ing problems, can be developed more efficiently in barracks 
or in the home, in the camp or in a public school. We 
believe that the heroic characteristics of all that makes 
a “Yank” are based on education in civilian clothes. We 
are willing to work to make that education even more 
effective. 


A Reader 
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UP TO US 


UP TO US TO INVEST IN THE MIGHTY 7th 
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CAP AND GOWN SEASON 


This is the time of year when seniors think of the 
mighty tassel—a little thing that stands for so much. 
A diploma is merely a piece of paper. Behind it can be 
four years of nothing particularly noteworthy—or four 
years of growth, growth of abilities and new friends. 

We like to think of the senior who has dedicated four 
years to allowing his mind to spread, and so making room 
for broad and liberal ideas to find entry and welcome in 
the future. We like to think of the senior who has helped 
his imagination grow and improve, so that there will be 
continual Spring favoring the birth and development of 
new ideas. 

College is not the only place to get education but it is 
the easiest place to accumulate formal knowledge which 
can then be used as tools in building the kind of life we 
want. 

We have gone to school in the war years. Yet, through- 
out these years we have, and may we always, tilled our 
minds and hearts, as the farmer tills the soil. May we, like 
the man who works the land he loves, leave the fields of 
the world better than we found them. 

Commencement, graduation, call it what you will. It 
just means that we have gone so far along our way. It is 
the beginning of our independence. And independence 
means interaction with ideas and persons. We can accept 
what we need because we know we can give. In truth, it 
is our obligation to give. 

M.L.F. 


TO COUNTRYMAN 1946 


In parting the 1945 staff wishes to thank its contribu- 
tors, readers, and all who made publication possible. We 
do feel inner satisfaction that we have been able to operate 
in these trying times without need to suspend issues or to 
accept dependency upon the colleges concerned. 

We want to thank members of the faculty whose ideas 
have helped us. That means particularly, Professor Adams 
who leaves Cornell with us, and also Professor Elmer 
Phillips and Professor James Knapp. 

We have the wish for success to all the graduates who 
are leaving their Alma Mater—in the physical sense only. 

We have confidence that those who take our places next 
term will also strive to fulfill the Countryman goal of 
greater experience for undergrads and to offer a magazine 
of ever increasing value to our readers. It is with pleasure 
that we announce the organization for 1945-46: 


Board of Directors 
Professor A. W. Gibson 
Mrs. Mary G. Phillips 
Mr. William B. Ward 
Mr. William D. McMillan 
Editorial Staff 
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Farm Wood Goes To War 


OOD is one of the critical ma- 
W terials of the war. Shortly 
before and ever since our 
entrance in the world conflict, the 
over all cut of lumber from the for- 
ests of the United States has been in 
the neighborhood of thirty-five billion 
board feet, almost three times the cut 
during the depression years of the 
thirties. Even this tripling of pro- 
duction has not been sufficient to meet 
war needs. Fortunately we had a na- 
tional stock pile of lumber of seven- 
teen billion board feet, but this has 
been drawn upon so heavily that these 
supplies have now reached a danger- 
ously low level. 

Of all the wood produced and used 
by the United States, seventy per cent 
now goes directly to war. Much of 
the other thirty per cent is used in 
industries contributing directly to war 
production. Lumber’ for boxing, 
crates, dunnage, mosquito bombers, 
ships and landing craft, construction 
in the war torn areas, wood pulp for 
paper and smokeless powder and other 
products made through chemical re- 
duction of wood, call for increasing 
quantities every day. Unbelievably 
large amounts must follow the armed 
forces in every advance that they 
make. For example, it required two 
thousand carloads of lumber to repair 
the docks at Naples alone. With every 
military victory, the greater is the de- 
mand and importance of lumber. Each 
time the size of our overseas forces 
is increased additional billions of 
board feet of lumber are needed to 
handle the supplies that must accom- 
pany and equip them. Once an enemy 
city or strong point is captured it must 
be rebuilt before it can be used by our 
troops. This requires lumber in as- 
tronomical amounts. Think of what 
the requirements have been since the 
invasion of Normandy. 

How does all of this concern the 
farm woods? The answer lies in the 
fact that industrial production is not 
ample to provide the timber needed 
for the war, and that every stick of 
timber or cord of plupwood that the 
farm can produce is sorely needed. 
Almost all of it goes either to the 
fighting fronts or for domestic uses 
which are immediately essential to the 
progress of the war. 

If the big lumber and paper com- 


by C. H. Guise, Forestry Department 


panies could provide all of the ma- 
terial needed we would perhaps not 
be too much concerned about timber 
from the farm woods. But the indus- 
tries can’t supply enough. The timber 
may be available, but there isn’t suffi- 
cient labor for logging and milling. 
Hence the critical and continued de- 
mand for wood from farms. As may 
be surmised these demands are being 
met in a large extent and great quan- 
tities of material are being produced 
by the farmers of the State of New 
York. With this heavy production 
under way, much of the cutting of 
timber can easily result in farm woods 
that will be heavily over cut or almost 
ruined. However if the cutting is 
done with an eye to the future as well 
as to the present, heavy cuts, obvious- 
ly necessary in an emergency, can be 
made and the woods will not be strip- 
ped of their productive power. There 
are of course limits beyond which 
cutting cannot go, and it is in the con- 
trol of cutting that the College of 
Agriculture, through its extension ser- 
vice, helps out. The extension for- 
esters of the College working with the 
County Farm Bureaus have been in- 
tensely active in this work ever since 
we entered the war. These foresters 
are in the field almost constantly, urg- 
ing the farmers to cut timber, advising 
them on markets and prices, and 
showing them how to mark timber 
for removal so that the owner may 
adjust to best advantage the amounts 
to be cut and the amounts to be left 
as growing stock. In 1944 the College 
extension foresters were responsible 
for handling 2,323,000 board feet of 
timber. As compared with less than 
90,000 board feet in 1940, the evidence 
is clear that the farm woods have been 
and still are going to war, and that 
many thousands of acres of timberland 
are being cut in a way which will not 
impair their future producing power. 

In addition to helping in manifold 
ways of managing farm woodlands the 
foresters are in a position to bring to 
the attention of farmers the most 
modern woods equipment, and meth- 
ods with which to facilitate speedy 
utilization and to save labor. One of 
the recent trends is the development 
in the use of mechanical power in the 
felling of trees, and in the sawing, 
skidding, and loading of logs. Of 


special interest in this connection are 
the power driven chain saws which 
are now in wide use in commercial 
operations, but just beginning to ap- 
pear in farm woodlands. These saws 
certainly have a future in the farm 
woods operations. With them trees 
and logs are cut in a tiny fraction of 
the time that it takes with axe and 
saw. Likewise they reduce greatly 
the physical effort that is an inevitable 
part of woods work. More and more 
the logging of timber from both the 
farm and commercial woods is tending 
to become mechanical. This is a de- 
velopment that has been long overdue. 

With all of the advice that our ex- 
tension foresters can give and with all 
of the foresight that a careful farmer 
devotes to the harvesting of his tim- 
ber, it must be evident that there are 
many woods which will be heavily 
cut. Although these woods will still 
be productive with the removal of 
much of the wood, it means that many 
years must elapse before these pro- 
perties will again be in a position to 
supply another yield of sawlogs. This 
is not serious and is inevitable be- 
cause in times of war our natural re- 
sources, of which timber is an im- 
portant one, must be supplied without 
stint. However there is no question 
but that many woods throughout the 
state are being cut over without the 
benefit of foresight and while no one 
knows how much these woods aggre- 
gate in area the total acreage must be 
enormous. Without doubt many woods 
are being so badly handled that their 
productive power will be almost en- 
tirely ruined. In any event it will 
take many decades before they are 
producing good timber again. In other 
words throughout the state we must 
face the fact that the end of the war 
will see a rather serious depletion of 
our farm woodlands and an era of re- 
building will then be necessary. For- 
tunately both the farm woods and the 
industrial forests are renewable re- 
sources and if fire, grazing, and other 
forms of abuse are prevented these 
woods can be renewed. It will take 
time but it can be done. The College 
will have a direct responsibility in 
helping to rebuild these cut over 
farm forests. 

In New York State farm woodlands 

(Continued on page 13) 





























Good Farm Up 


by Marj Fine 


HET April sun shone hottern’n 
i Jooly. It beat down right hard 
on th’ farmers an’ their wives 
who come t’ Hank Meyer’s place fer 
th’ auction. Wuz considerable com- 
motion ’til Charley Thomas, th’ auc- 
tioneer, hepped himself up on top a 
pile o’ ol’ boards front th’ barn ’n 
begun = talkin’. Small groups o 
farmers stopped th’ hum among them- 
selves ’n lissened t’ what he hed t’ 
say. 
“Waal, boys, peers as tho there’s a 
good farm up fer sale tidday,” he sez 
while he looked thru th’ crowd to see 


’ 


who’s there ’n wazn’t. “’N some 
good cows, ’n machinery. We gotta 
lot t’ do, so let’s get a-goin’.” 

“T’ firs’ thing’s th’ farm. MHere’s 


hundred nine acres good drained land. 
(Them woodchucks otta tell ya thet— 
them fellars don’t like settin’ in wet 
groun’.) There’s a good house over 
there, with ’lectricity ’n runnin’ water. 
Runnin’ water ’n th’ barn too. Waal, 
now, lemme hear th’ firs’ bid—” He 


looked ’round, kinda lis’nen’ and 
lookin’ all t’ onct, then he hears 
$1,800. 


“Waal, thas a starter, lemme hear 
th’ nex one. 19. I’ma bid 19. 19, 19, 
19, 19, they sez, 19, 19, 19 they sez. 
Who sez 20? I hear 20? 20, 20, 20. 
You sez 20? Yeas, yeas, 20. Tax asses- 
sor sez 26. Now I hear 21, 21, thas 21, 
21, 21, 21, 21. Who sez 22 fer this 
farm? ’Member, it wouldn’ even be up 
if Mr. Meyer’s boy Bill wuzn’t in th’ 
army fightin’.” 

Th’ biddin’ went on fer ’bout mebbe 
twenty minutes. The farm sold fer 
3,000. 

Mac, he brot me t’ th’ auction. He’d 
heard ’bout ’t, jes like he know ever’ 
thin’ thet goes on. He sez, “See there, 
thas what ya call goin’ up th’ ag’cul- 
tural ladder. Meyers ust t’ be a hired 
man. ’N the one bought this place, 
wuz a tenant on a small hill farm, th’ 
derned puddliest clay ya seed. Now, 
son, th’ only thin’ t’ watcht goin up 
thet ladder is ya don’t get yer fingers 
stepped on.” Then, he pokes me ’n 
sez, “Les take a look t’ th’ farm.” 

We edged ’way from. ever’body 
crowdin’ longside ’n ol’ dump rake 
’n biddin’ fas. Two farmers biddin’ 
heavy ’gainst each other. Auctioneer’d 
look at one ’n sez, “23?” Th’ man’d 
nod, then, Charley’d look t’ other, 
’n go up some, ’n th’ other, he shake 
yes too. 

We went back ’ways. Sure nuff, 
there wuz th’ woodchuck holes. Over 
north, some rods wuz ten acre field, 
’n to th’ lef’, a hedgerow divvin’ this 
field from th’ nex. “Guess they won’t 
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start farmin’ thet row too fas’.” Kinda 
slopin’ lan’. Back wuz a stony field 
jes’ plow’d. Las’ year’s crop stone 
hadn’t been picked. Mac sez, “Ever 
tell ya ’hout real ’state man tried t’ 
sell me a stony farm? He sez them 
stones are a might useful, make th’ 
groun’ warm up faster ’n spring. He 
didn’t keep me ’n a dark corner th’ 
mow tho. We drove way ’n down th’ 
road there wuz a man pickin’ stones 
outten a field. If them stone’s so good, 
why’s he pickin’ em? “Mister,” he 
sez, “he ain’t pickin’ em; he’s stealin’ 


: 99 


‘em from his neighbor’. 


I’d been wonderin’ ’bout somethin’; 
I’m greener ’n May corn. “Mac”, I 
sez, “why’s thet farm sell for more 
’n th’ assessor sed?” “Waal, th’ asses- 
sor he lives ’n town here, ’n he knows 
what goes on. He knows Charley, and 
thet Charley’s got nuff t’ keep his 
han’s ’n head outten trouble, so when 
he comes t’ see th’ place he never 
pushed up th’ price. But take thet 
Edwards mile down th’ road. He’s bad 
a farmer like his ol’ man. Th’ asses- 
sor seed all thet money goin’ on th’ 
lan’, an’ nothin’ but top soil comin’ 
off. He seed Edwards down t’ th’ tav- 
ern drunker ’n jes one beer, while 
them gullies grow up. He sez, Ed- 
wards’ poor nuff farmer, nuff detri- 
ment t’ th’ community without lowerin’ 
his taxes. Edwards come t’ th’ office 
Grievance Day ’n complain’d loud, but 
he couldn’ fool them fellers.” 


By this time, we’d reached th’ back 
end th’ farm, ’n there wuz a mess 0’ 
wood piled up lookin’ like a barn. 
Mac sez, thet ’t wuz a hay barn, ’n 

(Continued on page 13) 
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Marj Fine °45 


Marj Fine put her first two cents 
into a Countryman meeting when she 
joined the staff in ’43, and ever since 
principle and interest have been grow- 
ing. Her major is Farm Management 
and Marketing, and she is naturally a 
firm believer in distribution. Activi- 
ties on the Hill included C for V, 
WSGA House of Representatives, and 
Grange; and back at Brooklyn College 
during Frosh year she Dance Clubbed, 
Basketballed, Archeried, and cub re- 
ported on the newspaper—see what 
we mean? And Marj isn’t a jack-of- 
all-trades-master-of-none, for she has 
done good work, and darn good play 
in everything she attempted, and she 
is whole hearted about each activity 
she undertakes. 

Sincerity carries a 
and so does Marj. 


terrific force, 
Put them together 
and you have what has been a good 
part of the Countryman. 





Amount To Something? 


IGHTS out.” A voice rang thru 
L the quiet streets and echoed 

among the university buildings. 
It was ten o’clock and Bowdoin had 
settled down to sleep—with the ex- 
ception of three men in the dormitory. 
When only steady breathing broke 
the stillness one called to the other, 
“Ready?” and then roused the third. 
With great csution they slipped thru 
the room, and climbed out the window, 
somehow keeping laughter inside. 


Once down on the snowy ground 
they dashed across campus, to the 
statue of the founder, and there pro- 
ceeded to pellet him with snowballs 
until his nose was frosty. Only he 
“saw them disappear down the road” 
and out-of-bounds to a nearby tavern. 

In dignity they entered the deserted 
room, and placed the order for three 
hot toddies. The innkeeper wasn’t 
overjoyed to see the _ late-comers, 
“Won’t do you ner me no good,” he 


complained. “You boys ’ll be caught 
sure; you better go now before you’re 
found.” “Ah, worthy innekeeper,”’ 
they protested, ‘“‘we won’t be caught. 
And besides, we have money.” 
Three hot toddies were on their way 
to the table in the back where the fire 
weaved a glowing blanket of cheery 


spirits around them, and tone of 
Sweet Ad-o-lineee floated thru the 
inn. 


Meanwhile, a man working late in 
an office of one of the campus build- 
ings was getting ready to leave. As 
he doused the sole light, the professor 
looked out of the window, and what he 
saw made him dash for his coat, speed 
down the stairs and out into the night. 
Coat tails flying, he ran to where he 
had seen tracks. They led from a 
dormitory window to the road. He 
chased these tracks to the tavern. 

“Another round of toddy!” The inn- 

(Continued on page 13) 
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Horsing Around 
by Ben E. Klein °45 


When the copy for this article was 
submitted, the editor and staff mut- 
tered: “Egads!” And then, “You 
studying too hard? Or maybe polish- 
ing the mahogany of the Dutch too 
strenuously! Countryman can’t print 
your crazy notion that a horse went 
to Cornell. It’s outrageous.” She 
pointed to the door, generously handed 
me a bus ticket, suggesting quietly 
that mebbe there was some publica- 
tion on the Hill that would accept my 
story ... but she doubted it. 

I know this story is true. And I 
cannot see ten good reasons why the 
public shouldn’t know about it. The 
oldtime Cornellians will bear me out. 

This horse lived in a Brooklyn pas- 
ture. His name, Excelsior Smith, 
proves he was no ordinary horse. For 
even that far back, Excelsior wanted 
to be Somebody, and that meant going 
to a university, preferably a big one. 

Hoofing through a Cornell Catalog 
one day, he read: “. .. And I would 
found an institution where anyone can 
find instruction in any study’, signed, 
Ezra Cornell.” And Excy thought, 
“Anyone ... that means women as 
well as men, and if you give an inch 
you might well give a mile and let 
horses in too.” Excelsior filed an ap- 
plication, enclosing a small rusted 
horseshoe for extra weight. 

And after dinner one night, the Di- 
rector of Admission gazed at the ap- 
plication to which the wonderful name 
“Excelsior Smith” was attached. And 
he marked it, “Accepted.” 

Excelsior packed everything on his 
rumble, including C ration of oats, and 
headed into the west country. He 
spent the night at Horseheads. He 
reached Ithaca the next morning, and 
it was a problem to find a room. One 
lady said she’d let him stay in her 
barn, but “No late beer parties, no vile 
freshman manners, and oh yes, it’s 
five dollars a week.” 

Profs were amazed to see him at 
registration the next morning, but the 
application was marked “Accepted” 
and they couldn’t deny that. Excy 
managed to gather a schedule of 17 
hours, which was enough for a horse 
even in those days. 

That night the faculty met, “For 
Action” they said. The minutes are 
no longer available, but we have heard 
that all rules of Parliamentary pro- 
cedure were of less signficance than 
in the past. One thing that came out 
of that meeting was the change in 
Ezra’s basis for founding the Uni- 
versity. The new formula read: “... 
Where any PERSON... ” But they 
couldn’t remove Excelsior unless his 
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conduct was below Cornell standards. 

Excy was an A-1 student, and the 
first horse to be admitted to Phi Kappa 
Phi. People were beginning to be- 
lieve that environment was just as im- 
portant as heredity, and that if given 
a chance, a horse could hurdle ob- 
stacles as well as a man. 

He worked his way through college 
too. The Ithaca Railway company 
was organized and Excy got the job 
of preventing overgrown muscles in 
the legs of co-eds. 

And so, the four years spavined by. 
Well, almost four years, trotting off 
with honors all the time. Two weeks 
before commencement, Excy was asked 
to leave peacefully. As the French 
say, “Look for the woman.” Sure 
enough. Romance had come _ into 
Excy’s life the day he wandered down 
to the new ROTC stables and gazed 
upon Ithaca’s most beautiful maress 
(she wasn’t married yet.) They en- 





joyed May, standing near the creek 
swatting flies with their tails. 

They had a _ houseparty at the 
stables. Of course the whole thing was 
held on the main floor, since it is an 
OPA rule that the supply of oats and 
the like which are stored up in the 
mow be left strictly alone. But this 
pair went up to the mow and were 
found there by the stable Mother. 
This was reported, and Excy was ex- 
pelled on the charge “horsing around.” 

He was sad, but he found his niche 
to be sure. Recently, because of old 
age, and having lead a horse’s life, 
he kicked his hind legs, rolled over, 
and died. 

Now tell me ten good reasons why 
the students here should not know of 
Excelsior Smith? I can’t take this 
equine interest story to the Widow, 
or the Bulletin to be made into glue. 
If you won't print this, I'll wait till 
the Countryman elects a new editor. 
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Look Out, Capons! 


URING my senior year summer 
D vacation I made a special trip 

to Burling County, N. J. to try 
to learn to caponize chickens. From 
the poultry journals I had learned that 
this particular county was famous for 
its production of capons. When I 
reached the station, I walked out a 
mile or so to a farm where I had been 
directed by the railroad agent. I was 
told I would find there the most ex- 
pert caponizer in that county. 

Upon arrival at the farm I found 
that the caponizer was willing to let 
me stay at his home and travel with 
him each day on his trips caponizing. 
For this service and board and lodg- 
ing and all the peaches I could eat 
(the ground was covered with them) 
I was to pay five dollars per week. 

My job was to remove the cockerels 
from the crates and pass them to the 
caponizer in proper shape to be fas- 
tened to the portable caponizing table. 
The job also required me to examine 
each bird to make certain that it was 
a cockerel and not a pullet. Most of 
the chickens were crosses between 
Black Langshans or Light Bramahs 
and Plymouth Rocks. This meant that 
sexual development was slow and the 
sex characteristics were not so easily 
distinguishable at the caponizing age. 
He showed be a very accurate method 
for distinguishing males from females. 
As would have been the case for Leg- 
horns that was to examine the shape 
of the saddle and cushion feathers. 
On the pullets these had rounded tips, 
whereas on the cockerels the saddle 
feathers were pointed. 

After closely observing the opera- 
tion of caponizing for several days, 
I was given an opportunity to prac- 
tice on a few cockerels. Under the 
supervision of the instructor I felt 
quite confident that I could perform 
the operation alone. However, I was 
yet to discover the familiar principle 
that “practice makes perfect,” and that 
although the principles involved were 
easily umderstood, the skill required 
to perform the operation quickly and 
accurately without producing “slips” 
or killing the birds by bleeding, re- 
quired much practice. Even my ex- 
pert instructor working rapidly made 
a few mistakes. 

It was not long after returning to 
the college before it became noised 
about the country that I could capon- 
ize. In those days capons brought 
enough higher price per pound to lead 
near-by farmers to want to produce 


by James E. Rice ’90 





a crop of capons. It had been my plan 
to get a lot of practice caponizing 
when no one else was around. But 
fate decided differently. One after- 
noon two farmers from Interlaken, 
N. Y. brought a crate of cockerels to 
the college for me to caponize, and 
teach them how to perform the opera- 
tion. There was nothing else for me 
to do but to make the attempt. Hav- 
ing told Professor Roberts that I had 
learned how to caponize chickens 
during my vacation, I was on the spot. 

Accordingly, I produced a home 
made set of instruments, using horse 
tail hair for the loop and wishbone 
and rubber band for the spreader. 
They were made exactly after the 


pattern of my old friend the capon- 
izer. 

A sunny place was found at the uni- 
versity barn and the performance be- 
gan. Of course I followed the true 
pedagoical form of explaining in ad- 
vance of the operation the principles 
involved. This always is comparative- 
ly easy to do if one knows his stuff. 
I thought I did, novice that I was. 
But that demonstration with a small 
audience of two farmers eager to learn 
and full of faith in the skill of the 
operator, was a rude awakening of 
the responsibility of one who assays to 
teach the uniformed, and even more 
so when trying to teach the well in- 
formed. You see that I am now stall- 
ing for time, as I did on that day 
caponizing, before coming to the point 
of the operation. However, the net re- 
sult of the attempt I made with fear 
and trembling, was fairly successful. 
At least some of the chickens sur- 
vived the ordeal and others no doubt 
became slips. The operator, it should 
be confessed, became painfully con- 
scious that after all he really did not 
know how to caponize skillfully and 
had a well founded suspicion that the 
class of two farmers thought so too. 

However, not many years ago I met 
the two individuals who came to 
Ithaca more than half a century ago 
to learn how to caponize, and they 
seemed to enjoy recalling the time 
they were shown how not to caponize. 
I was relieved to find that they seemed 
to have considered the early attempt 
to teach caponizing was more success- 
ful than the teacher dared to assume. 
Good students are more likely to be 
charitable. 


POET'S (96) 


E 


NFIELD FALLS 


We love to climb and seek a trail, 


To reach the spot whose beauty seems a dream; 


Where bird notes sound from towering pines, 


And sparkling water falls in crystal stream. 


And when the closing nightly curtain falls, 


We leave, but take new joy in Nature’s arts, 


Thoughts of wind-swept trees and dashing falls 


Delight our glad and singing hearts. 


(Fifty years ago Enfield was a wild ravine of 


great charm where we went on all day hikes. Now 


it is developed into a state park.) 
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Ours Was The Privilege 





My father could not complain about 
the weather, because the Lord made 
the weather. Uncle Jim, a neighbor, 
complained about the weather; there- 


fore, he should not have been a farmer. 


Rewards were in the satisfactions 
of farming. These satisfactions could 
not be taken away. Farming was the 
natural occupation. We had barely 
heard of the big word agriculture! I 
remember that we had a feeling some- 
thing like pity or even condescension 
towards those who had been so un- 
fortunate as not to be farmers. We, 
as farmers, inherited the earth. 


The crops came out of the earth. 
The animals came from the earth. We 


did not know why nor even how; and 


CORNER 


OLD OAK IN LINCOLN GROVE 


Spring will show this oak gaily wearing, 
With tassels yellow pollen bearing, 

Once more a scanty dress of green, 
While nesting birds again are seen. 


With vernal months all life renewing, 

Admiring friends of our loved tree, ° 
Will wait, and hope with eager eyes. 

Buds and bloom anew to see. 


The class of 1896 smoked the Class Pipe in 
Lincoln Hall grove, Class Day, 1896. 


by Liberty Hyde Bailey 


thereby was the mystery, and there- 
fore the devotion, heightened. We ac- 
cepted and were grateful. Ours was 
the privilege. 


That was more than fifty years ago. 
We have learned much since then, not 
only about the reasons but also about 
the dissatisfactions. We have learned 
to complain. We are critics of the 
occupation. We know bugs in the mil- 
lions. We know the disadvantages of 
weather, perhaps more vividly than 
the advantages. We know the rates of 
interest. We think we know the 
usurer. In those days we did not bor- 
row money at the institutions because 
we would then lose independence. It 
was better to go without, and go free. 
For the same reason we did not want 
money in the bank, even if we had 
the money. My father was free and 
ready to tell any man what he thought 
of him if the man asked him; but 
we were taught never to talk about 


a man “behind his back.” 


We did not debate about the satis- 
factions of farming. It was not neces- 
sary. We did not debate about breath- 
ing. The sun and the seasons made 
the day, and we could neither help 
or avoid that fact. Every new year 
would be better than the last. It was 
our obligation to find the new Salis- 
factions, to raise a heavier crop of 


wheat, more bushels of apples and 
better ones, a better flock of sheep, 
more pails of milk, at the same time 
that old fences were repaired and the 
drains were kept open and free. I 
remember how we watched the new 
birds every year and saw them build 
clean nests. There was vigor in the 
scene. I do not remember much talk 
about money; there was not enough 
of it to make us anxious for its keep- 
ing. New harvests would come any- 
way, if we worked hard enough. Suc- 
cess in any year depended on a man’s 
own effort, not on an organization; 


this made the result worth while. 
The old order has passed. It will 


not return. We do not wish it to re- 
turn. We are better off now. We have 
become business farmers and con- 
testants and men of the world. We are 
no longer set off from other men. Our 
votes are important. I remember the 
old order keenly. I lived it in devo- 
tion. But I do not want it back. Yet 
with all the affairs that now distract 
us, with out burning consciousness of 
woes and inequalities, with our insist- 
ent privilege of complaining, I won- 
der whether we have forgotten any- 
thing. I wonder whether any one of 
us has forgotten the satisfaction of 
tilling the earth. That is what makes 


L. H. Bailey 
(Reprinted by “Furrow’) 


a farmer. 


Message to °45 (Continued from page 1) 


Now that you are to become a member of our 
great body of alumni, we hope you will main- 


tain an active interest in the College of Agri- 


culture. 


Come to us when we may be of assist- 


ance to you. Give us the advantage of your 


long. 


advice when you see opportunities for us to be 
of greater service. Now that the war with Ger- 
many has been won and our forces are getting 
closer to Tokyo every day, we shall be able to 
hold Farm and Home Week again before very 
An evening of that week has been main- 
tained traditionally for a banquet where alumni 


and faculty may renew acquaintance. Come 
back on those occasions and at other times 


William H. Glasson, 


Cornell, 1896 





New York State College of Agriculture 


when you can. In the meantime be of the 
greatest service to your country and to agri- 
culture. 


You have our best wishes for success. 
W. I. Myers, Dean 
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Rural Youth Meets at Cornell 

Delegates from older rural youth or- 
ganizations in New York State and 
advisors will meet at Cornell June 2nd 
and 3rd under the sponsorship of the 
Youth Section American Country Life 
Association. The type and value of 
organizations needed for youth in 
rural areas, ways and means of or- 
ganizing and affiliating such groups so 
that their efforts may be coordinated 
and plans for attending the conference 
next fall will be the main topics 
covered. 

The first day is reserved for the 
youth delegates who have been invited 
by special invitations so that a repre- 
sentative group will be attending from 
the 4-H Councils, F.F.A., J.P.V.G., 
Church groups, Young Cooperators, 
New York State Councils, State 
teacher’s rural life clubs and other 
rural groups. The second day advis- 
ors who have been working with rural 
youth will join the young people to 
give suggestions and advice. 


Hotel News 

One hundred and forty-eight guests 
registered at the front office of Hotel 
Ezra Cornell, the world’s only hotel- 
for-a-day, May 4th. The 20th anni- 
versary opened with a banquet in 
Martha Van Rensselaer Hall. The 
Lobby of Willard Straight Hall was 
transformed into a hotel lobby with 
silver 20’s glittering from the sides of 
the Memorial room. The Waitresses’ 
derby took place along Central Avenue 
with the winner being disqualified af- 
ter inspection proved her to be mascu- 
line. Of Cornell Hotel School’s alumni 
72% are in the service, 63% are 
officers. 

4-H News 

The University 4-H Extension Club 

had an attendance of 130 persons at 


their square dance. The profits were 
given to the World Student Service 
Fund and $12.50 was added out of the 
treasury to make the total $25. Jean 
Krumwiede, Alma Cook, Jack Stiles 
and Walter Boek attended a meeting 
with Dr. Kirkpatrick and Miss Evelyn 
Hodgon at Oneonta to prepare plans 
for a meeting of older rural youth at 
Cornell June 2nd and 3rd. Dr. Kirk- 
patrick is the secretary to the execu- 
tive committee of the Youth Section 
American Country Life Association. 
Plans for the annual picnic of the 4-H 
Club and the eiection of new officers 
are being made. 


4-H Poultry Contest 

All regularly enrolled 4-H poultry 
club members in your county are eligi- 
ble to compete in the New York State 
4-H Poultry Demonstration Contest 
for 1945. Entries should be sent to 
the county 4-H club agent before 
July 1. 

Winners of county contests will 
compete for zone awards’ between 
September 15 and October 15, and 
then a state contest is scheduled. Cash 
prizes are listed for zone and state 
winners. 

The purpose of the contest is to en- 
courage a more complete study of im- 
proved and efficient methods of pro- 
ducing, handling, and marketing poul- 
try and eggs, and to help bring about 
a better poultry program in the state. 

Subjects suggested to the 4-H mem- 
bers for demonstrations include: How 
to grade, prepare, and pack eggs for 
market; how to produce clean eggs; 
how to wax-pick poultry; how to skin 
a broiler; how to cull poultry; and 
how to build poultry appliances. 


Grange 
On May 12th, the annual Grange 
picnic was held at Taughannock State 


B. Se. Fever 
I must go out to the labs again, where the light comes in 


from the sky 


And all I ask is a tall flask and a neck to hold it by, 
And the tap’s drip and the flame’s glow and the vent fan’s 


shaking, 


And the grey look on the Prof.’s face at the damned flask 


breaking. 


I must go out to the labs again, for the call of the mighty 


watt 


Is an old call and a strong call that thrills me as it ought; 
And all I ask is a beam-power tube with electrons flying, 
And the faint smoke from the plate load, and the anode 


frying. 


I must go out to the labs again, to the scientific life, 
To the volt’s way and the salt’s way, where the air is cut 


with a knife; 


And all I ask is that after June when I’ve answered every 


query, 


T’ll have time out for a night’s sleep lest my eyes stay 


bleary. 


J. R. O’Grady 


Queen’s Journal 


Park, with Mr. and Mrs. Merril Curry 
of Trumansburg as guests. Mrs. Mar- 
gery Tallaksen and Miss Marian 
Tellier were in charge of the picnic. 
As it was Master Walter Boek’s birth- 
day, a special cake and program was 
presented in his honor. 

After the picnic, the Cornell Grange 
was the guest of the Ulysses Grange 
of Trumansburg. Ulysses Grange con- 
ferred the third and fourth degrees on 
26 candidates, four of whom were from 
Cornell Grange. These four candi- 
dates were: the Misses Jane Benko, 
Jean Krumwiede, Mildred Ribakoff, 
and Marian Tellier. 

State Deputy Rothermich and Juve- 
nile State Deputy Mrs. Rothermich 
paid their official visits to Cornell 
Grange on May 15th. The lecturer’s 
program for that evening consisted of 
a short talk by Professor C. A. Taylor 
of the New York State Extension Ser- 
vice on the history of Cornell Grange 
and on his experience with the Grange. 
Hugh Oakley was in charge of re- 
freshments. 

The last meeting of this term was 
be held on June 5th. The Lecturer’s 


program for that meeting featured 
colored slides about South America, 
by Carl Butler, of the G.L.F. 

Kappa Delta Epsilon 


The Cornell chapter of Kappa Delta 
Epsilon recently initiated the follow- 
ing new members into the honorary 
education society: 

The Misses, Priscilla Alden, Ilene 
Carbery, Ruth Eldredge, Jeanne Fei- 
gelson, Aleta Getman, Norma Gold- 
smith, Irene Kinney, Clara 
Alice Latimer, 
Louise Wilson. 

Clara Knapp attended the society’s 
National Planning Conference held re- 
cently at Temple University, Phila- 
delphia. 


Knapp, 


Barbara Spenser, 
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Mother Zero 


by J. S. Stiles ’45 


The dedication of the Mother Zero 
freezer locker plant by Governor 
Dewey on May 14th, marked the lay- 
ing of the scientific “corner-stone” of 
an already rapidly expanding industry. 

Mother Zero was built by the Coop- 
erative G.L.F. and is operated by the 
Cooperative P&C Family Foods, Inc. 
The facilities of this model community 
locker plant are to be made available 
to the Cornell University School of 
Nutrition for practical study and re- 
search. 

A ten member committee was set up 
two years ago for the planning of this 
plant under the chairmanship of Pro- 
fessor F. S. Erdman of Cornell College 
of Engineering and made up mainly 
from various departments at the uni- 
versity. Mr. Jasper Myers, engineer 
for G.L.F., supervised the actual con- 
struction of the plant. 

Mother Zero is already fulfilling its 
primary function of a community ser- 
vice, with all of its 932 lockers rented. 
A steady parade of patrons to and 
from the plant are proof of its accept- 
ance by the community. 

Mr. H. L. Shurter, the manager, em- 
ploys one stenographer and general 
office assistant, three meat cutters, 
three girls for wrapping food, and a 
storage man on continuous duty in the 
locker room. In its busiest day to 
date, the plant processed and stored 
4,182 pounds of meat. 

Some of the services available to 
patrons are: a fruit and vegetable pro- 
cessing kitchen; a poultry room where 
the product is slaughtered, scalded, 
automatically picked, eviscerated, and 
wrapped for storage; a room for pro- 
cessing hogs and rendering lard; a 
meat storage and aging cooler; and a 
pre-chill room used for meat freshly 
slaughtered and not properly cooled 
before delivery to the plant. A slaugh- 
ter house, located just outside Ithaca, 
will do custom work for those desiring 
animals slaughtered and prepared for 
storage. 

The lockers available to patrons are 
of two types. The drawer locker has 
a storage capacity of 4.8 cubic feet 
and the door type with 5.4 cubic feet of 
space. 


A research project is already under 
way at the plant by Mrs. Nancy K. 
Masterman, Research Associate of the 
College of Home Economics. This 
study is to determine to what extent 
locker patrons are satisfied with pres- 
ent methods of cutting meat for stor- 
age. If a need for new meat cutting 
techniques is indicated, the facilities 
will be turned over to the College of 
Agriculture’s Department of Animal 
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Husbandry for the development of the 
new cutting methods. 

In this way, the true spirit of co- 
operation is realized, not only by the 
patrons, but also through the various 
research organizations. 

Home freezing cabinets have per- 
formed to the general satisfaction of 
their users, it has been learned in a 
study of home freezing and storage 
equipment from the user’s point of 
view. They are the reports of research 
conducted by Mrs. Nancy K. Master- 
man. 


Freezing units were most frequently 
placed in the cellar, a location agreed 
on as most convenient by farm and 
village families. The boxes were 
opened only once a day as a rule. For 
freezing, meats and fruits were more 
commonly bought than were vege- 
tables, Mrs. Masterman reports. Of 
ali the families surveyed, 89 per cent 
had gardens. 


The chest-type of freezer predomin- 
ated; circulating air-freezing prevail- 
ed in farm freezers. Cost of freezers 
in the non-farm groups ranged prin- 
cipally from $200 to $395. Most farm 
freezers cost between $400 and $495, 
it was learned. Three-fourths of the 
users had less than two years’ ex- 
perience. 


Users of home freezers reported that 
their families have enjoyed a higher 
quality of food and better nutrition 
since the freezer became part of the 
household equipment. They believe 
they save on the family food bill. They 
hope that manufacturers of post-war 
freezers will remember that getting 
the food out is as important as putting 
the food in, and will build for con- 
venience as well as economy and 
efficiency. 


G. I. Association 
A new intercollegiate veterans asso- 
ciation, has been organized at Brook- 
lyn Polytechnic Institute and is now 
ready to expand in chapters in col- 
leges and universities throughout the 
country. 


The name is Gamma Iota Alpha, 
standing for GI Association. The or- 
ganization is open to men and women 
graduates and undergraduates who 
have been honorably discharged from 
the armed services. 


A national convention is planned for 
this summer to draw a permanent con- 
stitution and outline the programs in 
which these men and women can work 
together for the welfare of the nation. 
It is hoped that the organization will 
be able to assist returning servicemen 
adjust to civilian life. 

Detailed information may be obtain- 
ed from the Polytechnic Institute of 
Brooklyn, 85 Livingston Street, Brook- 
lyn 2, New York. 


Jack Stiles 

Jack came to Cornell in the fall of 
’41 from the Glens Falls High School 
to study agriculture. His room for 
four years has been in the Forest 
Home Lodge but after the first few 
weeks his activities spread to other 
parts of the Hill. 

Jack liked to work with fellow stu- 
dents and took an active part in cam- 
pus organizations. He was a member 
of the Round Up Club, assistant stew- 


ard in the Cornell Grange, treasurer 


in the University 4-H Extension club 


and acted on the editorial board of 
the Countryman. Straightforward man- 


ner as he hustles about the campus, 


the thoroughness of his questions in 


lectures and labs, and the quality of 
his reports has made both faculty and 
fellow students respect his sugges- 


tions. 


Last spring Jack was selected as 


the senior to receive the Danforth Fel- 
lowship. He represented Cornell Ag- 


ricultural College during the four 
weeks of leadership training. 





Grass Farming 

Grass farming, has received a lot of 
publicity recently, but from the Ani- 
mal Husbandry Dept. we hear the 
warning “beware.” Under the new 
system, there would be no cultivated 
crops at all, and small grain would 
be grown only when needed to re- 
establish seedings in pastures and 
hay fields. 

The two crops grown over large sec- 
tions of the country producing the 
most total digestible nutrients per 
acre are corn and alfalfa. Only under 
unusual conditions will pasture pro- 
duce as much to the acre as these 
crops. 

To produce a normal amount of 
milk, good dairy cows need a fairly 
liberal allowance of concentrates. 
Experiments show that when cows 
are fed only roughage including good 
pasture in summer, they will produce 
only 70 per cent as much milk as they 
would produce if fed the recommended 
amount of concentrates. 







































































































1945 Round-Up 


New York farmers are driving 
ahead with production schedules, but 
with at least 135,000 extra seasonal 
workers needed between now and har- 
vest, they face the most serious labor 
shortage of any war year. 

This trend is particularly noticeable 
on the general farms that are increas- 
ing acreages of small grains and other 
crops requiring relatively little labor. 
A bumper New York winter wheat 
crop is in prospect—373,000 acres 
compared with 366,000 last year. This 
is the largest acreage of winter wheat 
since 1900. Farmers indicate also that 
the acreage of oats will be higher— 
913,000 acres compared with 861,000 
acres in 1944. In this connection, 
European’ relief requirements for 
grains are increasing since they are 
efficient foods for large scale feed- 
ing. 

At the present time farmers are 
planning to plant the largest acreage 
of cabbage on record—more than 49 
thousand acres. With average yields 
this acreage would produce a crop 
45 per cent above average and with 
high yields more than 80 per cent 
above. Even a low yield would pro- 
duce a crop about 10 per cent above 
normal. Farmers may consider other 
crops that appear now to be short of 
national food needs. Indications are 
that the acreage in New York of vege- 
tables for canning such as peas, snap 
beans, sweet corn, and tomatoes will 
be below that of last year and more is 
needed to meet requirements. 


Milk Gains 


Milk delivered to New York plants 
has increased month by month this 
year compared with last, showing 
gains of 5 per cent in January, 7 per 
cent in February and 8 per cent in 
March, and production continues to 
climb. 

Egg production in the state is run- 
ning slightly below last year—572 
million for January through March 
compared with 645 million during the 
same period last year—but it is far 
ahead of prewar averages. Chicks 
hatched, however, during the same 
period show gains over 1944 and the 
demand now far exceeds the supply. 
Probably the best opportunity for 
New Yory poultrymen to help in- 
crease meat supplies lies in a greater 
production of broilers. 

On the basis of present crop indi- 
cations there will be need for at least 
135,000 seasonal workers, beyond the 
230,000 family and hired workers now 
on the farms, at the harvest peak in 
September. The shortage of family 
and hired workers now on the farms 
is greater than it was a year ago, be- 
cause the armed forces are continuing 
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to take men, and because men and 
young men are continuing to go into 
war industries. The first part of the 
year there were approximately 18,000 
farm youth who had been deferred 
from military service because of their 
essential wartime service on_ the 
farms. Since then this number has 
declined sharply in some counties, 
where there is no other source of in- 
ductees except youth who are coming 
into military age. 


Will Recruit Workers 


In a program laid out to supply 
seasonal workers, the New York farm 
labor organization—a joint effort of 
federal and state agencies and the 
agricultural and food processing in- 
dustries—is driving to recruit 112,000 
vacationists, youth and other emer- 
gency volunteers within New York 
state. The remaining 23,000 are being 
sought outside the state and country 
and will include 4,000 Jamaicans, as 
many German prisoners of war, and 
15,000 migrants of whom 10,000 will 
be southern negroes. The others will 
be recruited in border states and will 
include 2,000 Pennsylvanians. All of 
the migrants, including those from 
Pennsylvania, are independently re- 
cruited, transported, housed and em- 
ployed by private growers. 

The recruiting campaign is in full 
swing in New York City where 10,000 
emergency workers are sought through 
activities of the Extension Service 
and Employment Service. The up- 
state effort, which will come closer 
to the time of actual need, will center 
in local mobilization campaigns close 
to high producing fruit and vegetable 
areas. The first of these campaigns 
will likely come in the Hudson Valley 
and in Western New York counties 
for the berry and small fruit harvest. 


Bottled Babies 


Although artificial breeding in New 
York State is relatively young it has 
shown remarkable results. Records 
on the first 120 animals to come from 
artificially bred cows show that the 
daughters have averaged 331 pounds 
more of milk and nearly 28 pounds 
more of butterfat than did their dams 
in the twice-a-day-milking over a 
305 day period on a mature basis. 

The production of these daughters 
is more than twice the average pro- 
duction of dairy cattle in N. Y. state. 
The offspring also produced milk of 
a higher butterfat content, averaging 
.13 per cent higher than their dams. 

Several unproved sires are being 
used in artificial breeding although 
all are the sons of proved sires and 
come from proved brood cows. 
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Legumes 


According to Professor M. T. Munn, 
head of the seed testing laboratory at 
the Geneva Experiment Station, the 
supply of legume seed in New York 
State is greater than was anticipated. 
Many samples have been received to 
be tested in order to meet the label- 
ing requirements laid down by the 
Agricultural Adjustment Agency, and 
to receive the government benefit pay- 
ment under the AAA. Much of the 
seed submitted has been from clean 
fields and of high quality. 


One serious development, however, 
is the appearance of the noxious weed, 
dodder, for the first time in a num- 
ber of years. Also, because of the 
dry conditions last year, there is an 
unusually high percentage of hard 
seeds. That these seeds will ger- 
minate eventually, should be consid- 
ered when germination percentage is 
usea to determine planting value. 


On Rodents 


With a cover of snow to hide them, 
rodents got busy during the winter 
and gnawed away at our fruit trees. 
Now that the thaw has come all that is 
left behind are evidences of their win- 
ter industry. In order to correct the 
effects of girdling, the bridge graft is 
recommended. 


The operation should be done as 
soon as the wood slips easily, and be- 
fore trees begin to leaf out. The 
cions should be cut early and held in 
a cool moist place until ready for use. 
Cions are spaced about an inch apart. 
Long slanting bevels are made on 
them at each end, and on the same 
side so that when they are placed in 
the smoothed surface of the tree they 
will lie flat. 


Below the wound, the bark is slit 
longitudinally and the edges raised. 
Then the beveled end of the cion is 
slippec under the bark, and tacked 
down. Then the upper end of the 
cion is treated in the same manner 
above the wound. Melted grafting wax 
should be brushed over the cions and 
wound to prevent drying out. 


The technique is one which requires 
practice for skill, and it is well worth 
learning in order to save trees. 


LET’S LOOK AT THE RECORDS 
Read the records of dairy production — Holsteins 


lead in every official age class for the production 
of milk and butter fat 
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Lazy Corn’ 

FIELD of corn tassels waving 
A in the breeze, row upon row of 

shocks in autumn, bare white 
fields in winter, and then fields of 
waving corn under summer skies once 
again. It’s hard to think of corn in 
any connection except that of peace. 
It’s surely hard to think of corn in 
war. 

Four thousand miles from the lazy 
fields of the corn pastures, corn is 
building up its combat record. Maps 
and photos have corn starch in their 
manufacture, and so did the ink with 
which the maps were printed. Bomb 
casings are cast with the aid of a 
special starch, as are the cylinders of 
a bomber’s engine. The aluminum in 
planes couldn’t have been made with- 
out a process involving corn starch. 
The bomber brake linings are made fit 
for hard use by a corn starch treat- 
ment. 

Corn products may help save the 
lives of men wounded in _ battle. 
Penicillin depends on corn. steep 
liquor for large scale production. Dex- 
trose injections are given following 
operations to check shock. Whole 
blood, fortified with additional dex- 
trose is transfused into the veins of 
critically wounded men. 

American foundries use millions of 
pounds of corn starch and dextrin 
annually in casting parts of guns, 
tanks, ships and planes. 

On the front line, nitrostarch, corn 
treated with nitric acid, is an explo- 
sive used in hand grenades and other 
Men’s shoes are held to- 
gether by a corn dextrin adhesive as 
well as by thread and nails. Uniforms, 
knapsacks, stretchers, gun covers, 
tents, camouflage cloth, and surgical 
dressings, are a few of the many 
items on which every thread has a 
corn starch treatment before weav- 
ing. Dextrin is used in the manu- 
facture of rope and cordage, in tan- 
ning of leather and in curing of meat. 
Corn products are also needed in mak- 
ing sulfa drugs, aspirin, and insect 
repellents. 

As our armed forces move forward, 
innumerable corn products’ follow 
them. Corn has done and continues to 
do its part—a small part, indeed, by 
comparison with the sum of American 
power, but a worthy one, none the 
less—to hasten total victory. 

(Courtesy Corn Industries Research) 


Potato Pointers 
Professor E. V. Hardenburg has 
some important advice about buying 
seed potatoes. He says that commer- 
cial growers purchase only certified 
seed, and so insure against low yields 
and disease. On the other hand, small 


weapons. 
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Here and Abroad 


growers too often obtain uncertified 
seed potatoes from local stores. These 
potatoes may be infected with ring 
rot or virus diseases, and though 
they may be satisfactory for eating, 
they will only serve to spread disease 
if they are planted. 

“Good looks” are deceiving, and 
Professor Hardenburg pointed out the 
fact that it is far better to plant unat- 
tractive tubers from healthy and pro- 
ductive strains, than to plant those 
of unknown origin or quality. 

The good seed which Professor Har- 
denburg recommends may be scarce 
this year, and high prices may dis- 
courage buyers from purchasing them. 
OPA regulation permits an addition- 
al charge of one cent per pound for 
certified seed potatoes, and_ this 
charge is justified. If it is impossible 
to obtain certified seed, try to get 
other seed of good quality. 

Earliest varieties are Warba and 
Bliss Triumph. Next are Cobbler and 
Chippewa. These are all susceptible 
to scab. Midseason varieties are 
Houma, Green Mountain, and Katah- 
din. The last two are high in starch 
and should be grown on loamy soil 
where Bordeaux spraying is practiced. 

Late varieties include Sebago and 
Sequoia, both high yielding and quite 
resistant to foliage insects, and well 
adapted to a wide range of soil and 
climate. Sebago is preferred because 
is is moderately resistant to blight 
and scab, well shaped, and white 
skinned. 

USSR Science 

Science is closely bound to the lives 
and work of the people in the USSR. 
Individual farmers’ enthusiastically 
apply and test what science has offer- 
ed them, helping themselves and at 
the same time enriching science by 
practical experience. 

Trofim Lysenko, of the Michurin 
School of Soviet Geneticists worked 
out what is known as the theory of 
stadial growth. The theory is that dur- 
ing the life cycle of a plant, from seed 
sprouting to the formation of new 
seed, it goes through definite stages 
each of which requires a particular 
environment. 

The first stage is that of vernaliza- 
tion. And here the important factor 
is temperature. Seeds of field crops 
can be vernalized before spring. For 
example, winter wheat may be treated 
with cold, sown in spring, and will go 
to seed in the summer as would sum- 
mer wheat. So, knowing the require- 
ments of a variety, development can 
be regulated according to needs. 
Lysenko’s ideas were valuable in in- 
creasing yields during the war when 
such foods as potatoes and bread were 





essential. 

Lysenko published a work, “Here- 
dity and Change” which outlines 
a new foundation for genetics. For 
he found that changes in the develop- 
ment of a plant can be transmitted to 
its progeny. Plant organisms demand 
specific conditions of environment in 
order to produce definite reactions. If 
geneticists know these demands and 
reactions they can make_ regular 
changes in them by influencing the 
environment. 

To make the plant more adaptive to 
the direction wanted, scientists graft, 
change environment at certain stages 
of development, and cross varieties. 

Mendelism has not the authority 
in Russia that it enjoys in the west. 
Rather the emphasis is on practical 
plant selection without reference to 
studies of chromosomes. Russia re- 
jects the theory developed from the 
experiments of Mendel which is 
claimed the basis of genetics and 
evolution. Lysenko is attempting to 
build a science of genetics for the pur- 
poses of selection. 


Ten thousand collective farms, total- 
ing one hundred thousand acres of 
Russian soil, are now planted to medi- 
cinal herbs. 

The harvest job is done by the All- 
Union Medicinal Trust, which gathered 
eight thousand tons in 1944. 

Vast growths of termopsis, the 
seeds of which yield medicines valu- 
able for treating respiratory diseases, 
were found in the Tian-Shan moun- 
tains. And from the Turkmenian 
desert came a plant from which salso- 
lin, used for lowering blood pressure, 
is obtained. 

Greece 

Six purebred Brown Swiss bulls, the 
first group to be exported directly to 
war-torn areas for rebuilding the de- 
vastated livestock industry, are being 
shipped to Greece. Selection of the 
bulls was based on both milk-trans- 
mitting ability and type. In Greece, 
most of the farm draft power is pro- 
vided by cows which are also ex- 
pected to produce milk. Rugged, 
strong-backed bulls, able to transmit 
these characteristics to their progeny 
are needed. 

Preliminary estimates indicate that 
the cattle population is less than one 
third of its prewar number. There are 
almost no breeding males, and the 
worth of the Brown Swiss bulls may 
be effectively multiplied many times 
by artificial insemination. 

The Near East Foundation Livestock 
Improvement and Rehabilitation pro- 
ject is under the direction of a group 
of Cornell professors which include 
Professors Salisbury, F. B. Morrison, 
and Lincoln D. Kelsey. The animals 
were donated by the Church of the 
Brethren. 











































































Chicks Get A Better Start Under 
Sanitary Conditions. 


We can’t see, smell, feel, or hear 
them, and yet they’re’ constantly 
around, causing illness, death, and 
loss of money. Ajir-borne bacteria, 
unbelievingly tiny organisms which 
constantly float thru the barns, the 
milk cans, the brooding nests, have 
been of great concern to farmers in all 
types of agricultural processes. 

But now science comes thru with 
Sterilamps which can be advantage- 
ously used wherever the elimination 
of air-borne bacteria will reduce 
spoilage or decrease certain types of 
illness. 

There is a 50 to 70 per cent reduc- 
tion in chick mortality; feathers de- 
velop faster and the plumage is bet- 
ter; the combs are deep red and erect; 
pigmentation of the legs appears 
sooner and is more noticeable; there 
is a great reduction in culls and 
runts; birds can be marketed up to 
two weeks sooner; egg production may 
be increased; air in cow barns and 
milk utensil storage rooms is kept 
sterile; in cheese and pencillin plants, 
unwanted mold is greatly reduced; 
bacteria in cold storage rooms are 
killed; and water is sterilized. 

The new special ultra-violet Steri- 
lamps differ from sunlamps and high 
pressure mercury vapor lamps. Not 
only do they give off very little visible 
light, but also, eighty per cent of their 
energy is emittted at a very short 
wave length, one that is unable to 
pass thru the glass of a sunlamp or 
the mercury vapor lamp. 

Because of the great losses that 
poultrymen suffer in the hatching, 
brooding, raising, and egg laying pro- 
cesses of their industry, special at- 
tempts have been made to combat the 
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Clean Light 


air-borne cross infections among the 
chicks. These bacteria are largely re- 
sponsible for the epidemic spread of 
disease in poultry houses. This high 
rate of disease is not necessarily due 
to poor housekeeping or unsanitary 
techniques, but to the acute conges- 
tion during the first four weeks of a 
chicken’s life. 

Government investigations have 
found that 60 per cent of all chick 
mortality occurs within the first six- 
teen days. This is during the nursing 
or brooding state which is often the 
same as the period in which chicks 
are raised to broiler size. 

Chicks free from disease and infec- 
tions during the first month of life, 
acquire added vigor and_ greater 
weight. They feather out faster and 





Food Processing Plants Make Use of 
The New Lamps. 


their plumage is better. These benefits 
may be due to a small amount of Vit. 
D-producing-energy which the lamps 
continually irradiate. 

The farmer and his income are, 
of course, affected by these new de- 
vices. The laying bird is worth more; 
and the loss of revenue from lack of 
egg production can be overcome. 

The dairy industry, too, has made 
many uses of Sterilamps. In _ the 
maternity and calf barns, the num- 
ber of bacteria and viruses in the air 
are greatly reduced. Chances of re- 
spiratory cross infections are mini- 
mized. 

Air-borne bacteria in the milking 
room may also be controlled. Con- 
tamination is caused by the contact 
of the bacteria with milk and milk 
pails. A few ceiling-mounted lamps 
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will aileviate this condition. In stor- 
age rooms, one small lamp with its 
“magic” rays will permit almost ster- 
ile storage of equipment. Milk-can 
steriiization may be achieved by bolt- 
ing two of the fixtures back to back 
and inserting the unit within a milk 
can for a few minutes. 

In milk processing plants Steri- 
lamps may aid in bacteria control in 
the pasteurizing and bottling pro- 
cesses. Another dairy application is 
in cheese manufacture. As with peni- 
cillin, unwanted molds may be re- 
moved, while those which assist in 
the proper aging or palatability of 
the product will not be destroyed. 

Pig barns may soon feel the im- 
provements brought by this new light. 
Pigs are subject to respiratory infec- 
tions and perhaps the Sterilamp rays 
will make the barns a more infrequent 
source of disease. 

Water steriiization has found a new 
ally in Sterilamps. By passing under 
a lamp at a certain rate, water is 
virtually, if not actually, sterilized. 
Recirculation of water in many pro- 
cesses requiring iarge amounts of the 
liquid is now possible for the bacterial 
count of water may be held down 
while the water is reused numerous 
times. 

Wartime restrictions, lack of labor 
and time have held back increased in- 
vestigations. Greater uses for the new 
lamps are constantly being sought... 
and found. To the bacterial billions 
who cannot withstand the rays of 
cleanliness, we say Let there be light. 

JW 








Sterilamp Units Keep Milk Cans Free 
From Air-borne Bacteria. 


(Sterilamps are a Westinghouse Electric 
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Farm Wood Goes to War 
(Continued from page 3) 


aggregate more than four million 
acres. These woods occupy 13% of 
the total land area of the state, 21% 
of the total farm area and 35% of the 
commercially useable forest land of 
the state. In normal years these 
woods have contributed 8% of the 
total crop income from these farm 
lands. Obviously here is a natural re- 
source of tremendous proportions. 


Our soil is the basic resource on 
which all life depends. Without its 
continued conservative management 
there can be no sustained agriculture. 
Good forestry practice almost always 
will have its effect, even though in- 
directly, on good soil management. 
Regardless of our attention to the pro- 
duction of food in these troubled times, 
it is imperative that the practices of 
soil conservation be broadened in their 
application. In this effort the farm 
woods have an important role to play. 
It is vital therefore that our woods be 
handled in a way which will not lead 
to their destruction. Rather our con- 
stant efforts should be that of building 
an adequate growing stock through 
the elimination of grazing, the prac- 
tice of controlled cutting and the 
initiation of various types of improve- 
ment measures. 

The fact is we have been building 
an expensive civilization on a founda- 
tion of plant and soil destruction and 
on the wastage of other forms of ir- 
replaceable natural wealth. A _ per- 
manent civilization is impossible on 
such a foundation. These facts are 
well known to progressive farmers. 
The washing and erosion of priceless 
surface farm soils must be prevented 
and as one aid in this problem the 
farm woodlands are invaluable. 

Developments are now under way 
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in this state which will undoubtedly 
extend, on a scope heretofore impos- 
sible, direct aid to farms so that their 
woods will be given the best of man- 
agement and, where they have been 
badly handled, rehabilitated in ac- 
cordance with the best types of for- 
estry practice. 

Directly farm woodlands are con- 
tributing their share of the wood that 
is needed for the war. Indirectly they 
are serving to help sustain agricultur- 
al soils without which agriculture 
cannot exist. 


Good Farm Up 


(Continued from page 4) 
nex’ a horse barn, with room fer some 


fat mares ’n a buggy. “Yup, farmers 
this part ust t’ send hay down t’ feed 
th’ New York horses. When the rail- 
road come thet put a cramp in th’ 
hay bisniz. The Ford mean’ th’ en’ o’ 
city horses. Farmers begun lookin’ 
fer a new job; down ’n th’ valleys they 
ship fluid milk. But up th’ hills they 
couldn’t get out ’n th’ winter, so they 
made butter. Over t’ Cornell they try 
t’ help th’ hill farmers, but not much 
ust; what th’ professors sez don’ get 
out thet snow. ’N besides—”. His 
voice trailed off while I lissen’d t’ 
some trucks ’n cars drivin’ off. N’ I 
wuz thinkin’ of Meyers leavin’ this 
place. ‘Tain’t easy t’ pull up what’s 
got deep roots. 

Mac ’n me walked back over th’ 
Grimm t’ see if th’ auction wuz fin- 
ished. Lot th’ folks wuz gone, but 
some wuz awaitin’ t’ th’ las’ t’ see who 
bought th’ cows. ’Twuz all thru right 
‘fore sundown, ’n Mac ’n me wuz 
leavin’ when I foun’ a horseshoe. ‘Why 
ya wan’ thet?’ sez Mac. “Oh, mebbe 
it’ll bring a speil good luck t’ Hank 
Meyers ’n th’ new owner.” ’N I nailed 
’t over the Farm Bureau sign top th’ 
barn door. 


AND 


we will have an out-of-town buyer here also to purchase any books which we 


cannot use. Remember these dates 


JUNE 15, 16, 18, 19. 
BRING THEM IN THEN ! 


We also buy used drawing sets and equipment. 
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Amount To Something? 
(Continued from page 4) 
keeper warned the boys to leave, but 
before long the warm drinks were on 
the table, and the gay mood widened. 


The stream of light under the door 
widened too, as the professor entered 
the inn—just as six feet carried the 
frightened boys behind the safety of 
a long curtain. 

“Where are they? They are here. 
Where are you hiding them?” The 
voice of the learned man fairly shook 
with violence. “Aha—” and he spied 
the trail of water leading from the fire 
to the curtain. 


“Come out! All right then, I’ll open 
the curtain.” Sweeping the cloth back, 
he found the now-worried boys. Then 
his anger turned to disappointment. 
“My honor students. Oh, this is terri- 
ble. What will the faculty say 
what will your families say? And 
what have you to say for yourselves, 
behaving in this shameful manner? 
You Nat?” 

“Nothing, sir.” 

“You Frank?” 

“The same as Nat, sir.” 

“You Henry?” 

“T-I-I- nothing, sir.’ 


“IT am heart broken. Frank, such 
a fine law student. You, Nat, doing 
splendidly in composition; and you 
too, Henry writing beautifully. Be- 
having so, how can you expect to 
amount to something?” 


Long after the professor who 
marched them back to school had been 
forgotten, folks remembered Franklin 
Pierce, Nathaniel Hawthorn, and 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 


(Adapted from Milton Bacon’s radio 
program “Time To Remember.’) 
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The Cafeteria 


by Katherine W. Harris and Alice M. Burgoin 


HE Home Economics Cafeteria 
| and Green Room in Martha Van 
Rensselaer Hall are major acti- 
vities of the Department of Institution 
Management. They provide the prac- 
tical teaching laboratories for the 
Home Economics students who are in- 
terested in vocational preparation for 
positions as dietitians, food supervis- 
ors or cafeteria managers and for stu- 
dents in Hotel Administration. Courses 
are offered in cafeteria and tea room 
service, quantity cooking, food pur- 
chasing, catering and the administra- 
tive phases of group feeding. Approxi- 
mately 185 students are enrolled in 
the department each semester. 

The Cafeteria and Green Room serve 
daily 2,000 or more college students, 
instructing and clerical staff, military 
personnel, townspeople, and out-of- 
town visitors. Conference groups 
cause considerable fluctuations in the 
day-by-day patronage. Last year (July 
1943 to July 1944) the total number 
of meals served was 534,135; in 1942- 
43 the number was 322,805. 


The major aim of these food service 
activities is to provide nutritious, at- 
tractive, inexpensive food that tastes 
as good as it looks and carries over 
the fine qualities of home cooking into 
quantity production. Courteous ser- 
vice, high standards of sanitation and 
pleasant surroundings, conducive to 
relaxation and enjoyment, are goals. 


At the present time available mar- 
ket supplies, food distribution and 
rationing influence the variety and 
kind of items on the menu each meal. 
Ration values of meat, butter and 
other fats are high and are constantly 
changing as is the supply of these 
items. This explains the fact that 
one week’s menus may include more 
beef, another more pork, while butter 
may appear more often in some weeks 
than in others. Patrons sometimes 
ask why the cafeteria offers fewer 
meat items, such as roasts and chops, 
than do many commercial restaurants. 
Home Economics Cafeteria patrons 
for the most part select a complete 
meal while in other food service estab- 
lishments light lunches and between- 
meal snacks may make up a large 
proportion of the total meals reported. 
In these situations more meat is avail- 
able for the smaller percentage of 
patrons who select it. 

The cafeteria encourages the eat- 
ing of fresh fruits, salads and vege- 
tables by keeping prices at the lowest 


point possible and making these foods 
especially attractive and tasty. Over 
the past several years salads have 
sold at 6 cents and most of the vege- 
tables at 8 cents per serving. De- 
spite the great increase in the cost 
of the raw materials and the labor 
that goes into their preparation, these 
selling prices have been maintained. 
The constantly increasing consump- 
tion of salads, fruits and vegetables 
gives evidence that the cafeteria pa- 
trons are aware of the value of these 
foods. It is a difficult job to obtain 
the quantities of fresh fruits and vege- 
tables that are required, and still 
more difficult to get them prepared. 
Deliveries of this fresh produce are 
made daily, but frequently half of the 
items ordered are not received. Some 
of the quantities used are interesting. 
One noon meal requires eight bushels 
of spinach, 150 pounds of Hubbard 
squash or 75 pounds of green beans. 
Three vegetables, besides potatoes, 
are offered at each noon and night 
meal and one or more of these is 
fresh. During the summer and early 
fall months, many of the fruits and 
vegetables are purchased from nearby 
farmers and are prepared and served 
the same day that they are picked. 
This procedure gives the most satis- 
factory results in terms of nutritive 
values and palatability. 

Frosted fruits and vegetables are 
used in ever increasing amounts be- 
cause of the labor saved, a more con- 
stant supply is now available and be- 
cause many of these items do not re- 
quire ration points. When canned to- 
matoes for a noon meal require 2400 
ration points and canned fruits 800 
points, one can readily see that the 
total daily allotment of 1400 points 
will not allow for many processed 
foods on the menu. 


Other consumption figures are inter- 
esting because they give additional 
evidence of the good food habits of 
the cafeteria patrons. An average of 
1% to 2 crates of oranges and 2 crates 
of grapefruit are prepared each day 
for juice. Five hundred and fifty 
quarts of milk, including approxi- 
mately 1600 half pint bottles, 15 gal- 
lons of ice cream and 30 pounds of 
cottage cheese are among the dairy 
items used daily. A large proportion 
of the patrons drink orange juice and 
milk. 

The Cafeteria employs a full-time 
staff numbering about 25 and approxi- 
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mately 80 to 85 students, whose hours 
of work range from 10 to 30 per week. 
Each month 12 to 14 per cent of the 
cafeteria income goes to this group 
of student workers which assists many 
through college. Occasionally the 
workers gather for an evening of fun, 
such as took place recently in the 
Auditorium of Martha Van Rensselaer 
Hall. This party was planned and 
directed by students and sponsored by 
the staff. Seventy-five students, full- 
time employees and the supervisory 
staff turned out and had a happy time 
together participating in the “know 
your neighbor games” and the square 
dances. 

The supervisory staff gives full 
credit to the loyal group of employees 
who have remained in the service of 
the cafeteria over many years. They 
have made it possible for the Cafe- 
teria to maintain a reputation for good 
food. Without them it would have 
been even more difficult to make the 
many adjustments that wartime limi- 
tations and an accelerated program 
have necessitated. The staff appreci- 
ates, too, the considerate attitude and 
cooperation of the patrons. 

Frequently the cafeteria fails to give 
the type of food and service that is in 
keeping with the standards set before 
the war but they are looking forward 
to the time when they can do a better 
job. 
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Mei-Yun Li 

Mei-Yun Li, a Chinese girl with a 
warm winning smile, has only a small 
desk in a graduate study room now at 
Martha Van Rensselaer; yet when she 
returns to China after she receives her 
doctor’s degree in education, she will 
be one of China’s educational leaders 
as dean of women and head of the 
department of university extension at 
the University of Nanking. 

Before coming to the United States 
in 1940, Miss Li visited schools, in- 
stitutions and factories in Manchuria, 
Siberia, Koran, Japan, and 18 Chinese 
provinces in order to study the con- 
ditions of education in her own coun- 
try and region. She graduated from 
Ginling College in Nanking and earned 
her master’s degree at the University 
of Rochester. 

“T can’t really say what my major 
study was,” said Miss Li ruefully, “be- 
cause I’ve taken so many courses. 
At Cornell I’ve studied home eco- 
nomics, agricultural economics, edu- 
cational psychology, and rural edu- 
cation.” 

Miss Li, who expects to obtain her 
doctor’s degree this spring, wrote as 
her thesis an analysis of social and 
economics conditions in a Chinese 
farming community, based on the com- 
munity’s needs and looking toward 
educational improvement. After her 
two-year term at the University of 
Nanking she plans to do administra- 
tive work in other colleges in China. 


Home Gardener 


Old-fashioned herbs have the very 
“makings” of many a good dish. To- 
day’s homemakers may follow their 
grandmother’s example and have a 
little herb garden outside the kitchen 
door. 

Herbs are easy to grow in rich, 
well-drained garden soil. A plot 10 
x 12 feet will supply all the herbs re- 
quired by the average family for sea- 
soning purposes. 

Some herbs, such as celery, sweet 
marjoram, dill, and parsley should be 
started from seed indoors and the 
seedlings transplanted to the herb 
garden. Sturdier plants of basil, 
chives, mint, summer savory, sage and 
thyme can be started in the garden. 


Arts and Crafts 

The designer of articles used in the 
household must constantly weigh the 
problems of design against those of 
usefulness, and decide whether, for 
example, the convenience in drinking 
from a cup is more important than 
the danger of spilling from it and its 
stability when placed in the saucer. 

This is the conclusion of Mrs. Eva 
Ziesel, teacher of industrial design at 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, who spoke 
on May 22 before the seminar of the 
Department of Economics of the 
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Household and Household Manage- 
ment, at the New York State College 
of Home Economics. 

A pot handle should be long for 
good balance, and short for easy stor- 
age; if utensils are so made that they 
stack easily, shipping space is cut 
down; shapes of equal height may be 
made to seem of different dimensions; 
shadow, glaze and color all affect the 
appearance of an article. These and 
many other problems must be kept in 
mind by industrial designers of kit- 
chen and dinner ware. 

The designers in America today 
have come to this profession from 
many other fields because the profes- 
sion is new. The primary aim of arts 
and crafts is to derive creative satis- 
faction and to make hand work a 
source of pleasure, said Mrs. Ziesel. 
In the next quarter century the devel- 
opment of new materials and new pro- 
cesses, and the rise of the living 
standard will give industrial designers 
greater opportunity to create useful 
articles that are functional and beau- 
tiful. The designers of the future 
“will have to know something of en- 
gineering and manufacturing, yet be 
artists who can find entertaining and 
different solutions to problems of con- 
struction, and who can keep on orig- 
inating satisfying forms.” 


Store Eggs Now 
Now is the time to store eggs. They 
are more plentiful now than at any 
other time of the year. Ceiling prices, 
meanwhile, are at the lowest point of 
the year. This fall eggs are likely 
to be scarce and will be higher priced. 
The water-glass method of storing 
eggs is perhaps the best one for con- 
sumers. Use Grade A or the equiva- 
lent. If you don’t know about this 
method, consult or write to the county 

home demonstration agent. 


Baby Feeding 

Nearly 2000 babies have been helped 
to better health through the right 
food by Miss Helen Monsch, professor 
of nutrition in the New York College 
of Home Economics, who, for the past 
26 years has advised mothers of the 
community near Cornell University. 

This expert in baby feeding has also 
given guidance on diet to her students 
of her classes in infant feeding, and 
to those who have had a baby to care 
for in the homemaking apartments of 
the college. 

Of the 47 infants most of whom have 
lived for a college year at a time, 
every one has gone out at the end of 
the term a healthier, stronger and 
happier child than when he arrived. 

As part of the usual program for 
students taking the laboratory course 
in infant feeding, Miss Monsch’s class 
visits regularly seven or eight families 
in Ithaca. The girls carry with them 
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scales and a measuring board to size 
up the baby’s growth. The child’s diet 
is carefully planned. 

In a laboratory at the college also, 
girls interested in the feeding of pre- 
school children help to solve the prob- 
lems of moters who bring to a free 
clinic their three-to five-year old 
youngsters who have difficulties with 
food. Each baby is an undivided prob- 
lem. 

“If he must be put on a bottle, his 
formula should contain all the ele- 
ments the child needs in a balanced 
diet. A diet of sugar, milk, water, 
orange juice, and cod liver oil, for 
example, is not enough. Egg yolk, to 
supply the iron missiong in cow’s 
should be added from the time of 
birth,” Miss Monsch stated. 

Spice and Span 

Commercial laundries are _ over- 
worked and it may be some time be- 
fore clothes will come back from the 
laundry fresh and clean. The Home 
Economics college is doing its best 
to help by training students to do 
washinging and ironing at home. 

A laundry room was set up last 
fall in a cottage so that the girls 
could get practical experience in 
washing and ironing, and in using all 
kinds of equipment. It is well ar- 
ranged into two laundry units—an 
automatic and a non-automatic. One 
side of the room is for washing clothes, 
and the other side contains equipment 
for ironing. One corner is fitted up 
as a sewing center and another with 
complete stain-removal equipment. 

Here, the girls work on actual laun- 
dry as part of their class work. Ithaca 
families send in baskets of clothes 
that come back to them “spic and 
span.” By doing family wash, stu- 
dents have a chance to iron shirts 
and children’s clothes as well as 
household linens. 


Russian Recipe 
The following Russian Recipe is 
from the Russian Cook Book for Amer- 
ican Homes, published by the Russian 
War Relief, Inc. 


Chicken In Paprika Cream 


1 five-pound fowl 

Salt-Pepper 

4 pound onions, chopped fine 

1 tablespoon paprika 

1 cup tomato puree 

4 cup sour cream 

Singe and wash fowl; cut up for fri- 
cassee. Season with salt and pepper. 
Fry onions with paprika in butter 
until light yellow. Add tomato puree 
and simmer for a few minutes. Add 
sour cream. Place fowl in deep bak- 
ing dish. Add sauce; cover and bake 
in moderate over (350°F.) for two 
hours or more. Shake it occasionally. 
Strain sauce before serving. If too 
thick, add stock. Serves 4 to 6. 
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Former Student Notes 


Recent visitors to the campus were 
Mr. and Mrs. Carlton Edwards, (Ag. 
36 and Home Ec ’40), County Agent. 
They live in Waterloo, N. Y. and were 
accompanied by their son, Cariton 
Taylor, Jr., and daughter. 

Elliot Johnson, 37, is changing from 
the Vocationai Agricultural Depart- 
ment in Ovid to the one in Phelps. 


Charles Nearing, °38, brought his 
F.F.A. chapter to visit Cornell the 
other day. They enjoyed J. P. Wiil- 
man’s sheep lecture and S. W. War- 
ren’s farm management. Charles 
taught agriculture at Sharon Springs 
for four years before going to Bloom- 
field to teach. 


Pvt. Walter T. Scudder’s address: 
ASN 42122822 Co. A. 1149 Se C.S.U. 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn. He 
was graduated in °41 and had two 
years in graduate work at Louisiana 
State University studying Horticul- 
ture. Then, he taught Vocational Agri- 
culture at Breesport until he entered 
the service. 


Harriet Howell, Home Ec ’41, and 
husband, Captain George H. Becker, 
Jr., Hotel College, recently discharged 
from the Army, spent the weekend in 
Ithaca and attended Hotel Ezra Cor- 
nell activities. They are now living 
in Syracuse. 


Frank Nearing, °42, who used to 
teach Vocational Agriculture in Ham- 
mon is now on a minelayer in. the 
Pacific. 








Frank Nearing 





Matthew Troy, 43 Vet College, and 
Phyllis Farago, 45 Arts College, were 
married March 25, 1945, in New York. 
They are residing in College Park, 
Maryiand. 





Bob Koo 


Bob Koo, ’44, who has been doing 
grad work since his graduation last 
June, recently joined the Chinese 
Marines. He is now training in Cali- 
fornia, and after this work has been 
completed, he will be sent to China. 
Cos Club also reports that Gunvant 
Patel, after his doctorate work in En- 
tomology, has left for India. And 
Jefferson Rougel has returned to 
Brazil. 


Lt. Jack Connor, ’44, is now sta- 
tioned in India. Jack has not said 
anything about India’s famous magic 
rope tricks as yet, but so far has found 
it to be an interesting country. 


Mary Lou Dondero, October ’44, was 
married to Richard Atwell last Decem- 
ber in New York City. Mr. Atwell, 
a junior at RPI, is now a Lieutenant, 
junior grade, in the Pacific. Mrs. At- 
well is teaching at Ogontz Junior 
College in Ogontz, Pennsylvania. 


Betsy Kandiko ’44 has accepted 
a position on the staff of the Meredith 
Publishing Co., of Des Moines, Iowa. 
Readers will remember Betsy as last 
year’s editor of the Countryman. She 
is now helping to publish Better 
Homes and Gardens and Successful 
Farming. 


Elizabeth Hannum, ’44, is at the 
University of Michigan where she is 
taking her intership in preparation 
for hospital dietitian work. 


Jane Semanek of Binghamton, New 
York, has accepted a position teach- 
ing Home Economics in the Catskill 
High School, Catskill New York. Jane 
will receive her degree from the Col- 
lege of Home Economics at Cornell 
University in June ’45. As a student 
she was active in the Home Economics 
Club, Womens’ Self Government Asso- 
ciation, Outing Club, Dramatic Club 
and Symphony orchestra. She was 
sub-co-chairman of Willard Straight 
Music Committee and Publicity Chair- 
man of the Newman Club. She was 
president of Omicron Nu and elected 
to Kappa Delta Epsilon and Phi Kappa 
Phi, honorary education societies. She 
was awarded a Borden Company Home 
Economics scholarship, Omicron Nu 
scholarship and a Mortar’ Board 
award. Jane belongs to Pi Lambda 
Theta, honorary education society. 


Jean McLean, °45, has a job with 
the Greyhound Bus Lines. She is now 
at the Greyhound Post House in Blue- 
field, West Virginia. 


Jean Adolphi of Cairo, New York, 
has accepted a position teaching Home 
Economics at Spencer Central School, 
Spencer, New York. Jean was gradu- 
ated from Cairo Central School in 
1941 and will be graduated from the 
College of Home Economics at Cor- 
nell in June *45. At Cornell she was 
a member of the Wesley Foundation, 
the Methodist student organization, 
vice-president and social chairman of 
Wayside Aftermath Sorority, a mem- 
ber of the Home Economics Club, and 
of Pi Lambda Theta, honorary home 
economics sorority. 


Set. John B. Babcock, ’45, in charge 
of a mortar crew, has seen action in 
Belgium and Germany. He was in the 
Battle of the Bulge and was pictured 
in a recent issue of YANK, the Army 
weekly. 


A job in Waterloo, N. Y., awaits 
Beatrice O’Brien, ’45, who plans to 
teach home economics there this Fall. 
While on the campus here, Bea was 
elected to Kappa Delta Epsilon, Pi 
Lambda Theta, and Arete. She also 
served as president of the home ec 
club, as historian of Sigma Kappa 
sorority, and as president of one of 
the women’s cottages. 


Teanne Edwards, ’47 from Hamilton, 
New York, is in the WAC’s stationed 
in Denver, Colorado. She is a private 
in the medical corps. 


Turn your used books into Good Coin. 
We buy all used books at Highest Prices. 


If you need help for Finals, try the College 
outlines. Most every subject covered. 


Veou'll enjoy trading at the 
TRIANGLE 
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SHOP 


E. J. Morris, Prop. 
OPEN EVENINGS 
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“WHERE SERVICE IS A HABIT” 


317 EAST STATE STREET 
ITHACA, NEW YORK 


QUESTION 
Which Dairy Breed has a high 
1.@. 
ANSWER 


GUERNSEYS 


Increased Income from 
Quality-Quantity Guernseys 


buys modern improvements, recreation 
and education for thousands of farm 
families. 


Ask for 


“How The American Guernsey Cattle Club Helps 
to Make Breeding Profitable and Fascinating.” 


The American Guernsey Cattle Club 


Peterborough, New Hampshire 


For 
Safe 


Speedy 


Service 
Shop 


Sears ! 


PHONE in your order — 2779 


or call at 


SEARS ROEBUCK ORDER OFFICE 
106 E. State St. Ithaca, N. Y. 





University Library 
University of Florida 
Gainesville Florida 


Answering the 5 Wi 


WHO? Farmers and Homemakers 


WHAT? Should have adequate information about farm and home re- 
search. 


WH ERE? From Cornell's Experiment Station 
WHEN? Frequently 


WHY? Research is a dependable means of throwing light on practical 
problems of farming and homemaking 


FOR 66 YEARS the research work of the Experiment Station 
at Cornell University has been of fundamental importance to suc- 
cessful farming and homemaking. The people of New York 
State rely on the results of scientific investigation to point the way 
to improved methods or products. They benefit from research in 
the form of an abundance of wholesome food that can be pro- 
duced economically and is available to consumers at a reason- 
able cost. 


FOR 4 YEARS Cornell Experiment Station scientists have been working 
on leaf color of McIntosh apple trees in its relation to nitrogen fertilization. 
By early summer part of their research in the form of a color chart bearing 
seven shades of apple-leaf green will be published. By comparing representa- 
tive samples of at least 100 leaves with the color standards, the McIntosh 
apple grower can decide whether he should add more nitrogen to the soil or 
whether he has too much. Leaf color of McIntosh apple trees is closely re- 
lated to color, storage quality, and yield of the fruit, and to nitrogen fertiliza- 
tion. To get maximum yields and quality, a grower must maintain a certain 
nitrogen balance in his trees. Since the response of the tree to a given 
amount of nitrogen fertilizer depends upon the size of the tree, the soil, the 
vegetative cover, and the climate. general recommendations: are of little 
value. The researchers have determined that the concentration of chloro- 
phyll, and hence color, of McIntosh leaves are influenced by the nitrogen 
level of the tree. Thus, leaf color may be used to measure leaf nitrogen, and 
furnishes a gauge for the response of the tree to the nitrogen-fertilization pro- 
gram. 

A set of seven color standards, which range from a dark yellowish-green 
to a dusky olive green, is based on leaves selected from McIntosh trees that 
were under differential nitrogen fertilization for three years. These stand- 
ards are incorporated in two color charts desianed for the use of fruit growers. 

This is just one example of new research that will be worthwhile to New 
York agriculture. This and other important agricultural information is avail- 
able to New York farmers and homemakers from bulletins, news releases 
and other publications issued by the 


OFFICE OF PUBLICATION 
ROBERTS HALL 
ITHACA, NEW YORK 
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